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they are rendering united service. Articles 


Progress in Business Ethics 


In contrast to the evidences of unethical business con- 
duct so frequently brought to public notice by the Federal 
Trade Commission, are the following instances of the self 
imposition of rigid ethical standards in business practice. 
The incidents recorded are all comparatively recent. 

Hayden, Stone and Company acting for the Shipman 
Coal Company offered for sale $800,000 of debenture 
bonds. A favorable engineering report had been made on 
the earning prospects of the company, but it proved to be 
over optimistic. It became necessary to sell the equipment, 
but a relatively small amount was realized. Some one had 
to “hold the bag” and the bankers, although not legally 
liable for the losses of bond purchasers, agreed not only to 

y the cost of prosecuting claims against the coal company 

t to make good the ultimate losses of the bonds. 

Another instance is that of the bond issue of the Empire 
Gas and Fuel Company offered through Halsey, Stuart 
and Company. Between the time when subscriptions were 
received and the actual issuance of the bonds the market 
rate on similar outstanding issues declined. Thereupon 
the bankers sent to all subscribers the difference between 
the offering price and the current market value of the 
bonds. 

A third case is that of a $13,000,000 bond issue of a 
certain steel company offered through the National City 
Company. When certain discrepancies were found in the 
steel company’s financial statement, the banking house, 
at considerable cost to itself, called in the bonds, refunded 
purchasing price and interest to cover the period during 
which the buyers had their money tied up in them, and 
absorbed all the costs of the abortive transaction. 

Probably every one in the business community of New 
York would contend that the actions here recorded were 
“good business”: their significance lies in the indication 
they give of the relation between standards of business 
and the canons of ethics. 

INFORMATION SERVICE will welcome information about 
cases of this kind, whether involving large or small busi- 
ness concerns; also comments, concerning the significance 
of such case material, from readers who have business 
experience. 


The A. F. of L. Convention 


In sharp contrast to the experience of the American 
Federation of Labor last year at Detroit was the welcome 
given to the 1927 convention held last month ‘in Los 
Angeles. There was a conspicuous absence of intolerance 
and bitterness. The Los Angeles Times which has a con- 
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sistent record of hostility to organized labor refrained 
from direct attacks upon the Federation, confining itself 
to editorials criticizing certain policies of labor unions. 
Governor Young and Senator Johnson addressed the con- 
vention in a most friendly spirit. 

The Church Federation of Los Angeles, which had pre- 
viously assured the American Federation of Labor a 
warm welcome on the part of the churches of the city, 
carried out with impressive success the program, now an 
established institution in connection with the annual labor 
convention, of addresses in the city churches on conven- 
tion Sunday by representative labor leaders. In this pro- 


“gram the Church Federation was assisted by the Social 


Service Commission of the Federal Council of Churches 
and some of the denominational social service commis- 
sions. These organizations were represented by their 
national secretaries. Thirty-one churches opened their 
pulpits, among them the strongest churches of the major 
denominations. Speakers were sent also to Pasadena, 
Long Beach and Hollywood. A radio address was sent 
out over Station KFI, the most powerful broadcasting 
station in Southern California. 

The addresses given in the churches were not contro- 
versial in character or tone. Rather they dealt with the 
social and humanitarian aims of the labor movement— 
better living standards, reduction of unemployment, elimi- 
nation of child labor, the extension of free education, pro- 
tective legislation for women workers and kindred social 
objectives. 

The executive secretary of the Los Angeles Church 
Federation, Dr. Edwin P. Ryland, who has had much 
experience as a mediator in industrial disputes, and who 
is a fraternal delegate from the Church Federation to the 
Central Labor Council of the city, made one of the open- 
ing addresses at the convention. The address was so 
unusual as to warrant an extended quotation. At the 
outset Dr. Ryland said: “I count it a distinguished honor 
to be permitted to welcome you, in the name of the 
churches of Los Angeles. A little while ago, when that 
gracious gentleman, Monsignor McCarthy, was about to 
lead in prayer, I suggested to him that those of us who 
were Protestant Christians would beg to have him include 
us, that we, too, through him, might be praying for the 
blessing of God on this convention, and then I suggested 
that when I made a word of welcome he would permit me 
to include the Catholic churches of the city, so that, 
Catholics and Protestants alike, we are speaking to you 
as the representatives of the church.” 

Of the relationship between Christianity and the labor 
movement, Dr. Ryland said: 


| 
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“So far as the Christian churches are concerned, I beg 
leave to remind you that their Founder was one of the 
workers of the building trades of his time. I have been 
asked in a most friendly manner on a number of occasions 
why the churches were cordially giving welcome to the 
American Federation of Labor convention, possibly more 
than to other conventions that come here, and I answered 
that we welcome all of our fellow men who come to our 
city representing great groups of the people of America, 
but when it comes to the American Federation of Labor 
we have represented that group in which possibly the very 
Founder of our church would find his home if he were 
on the earth today. 

“It is a conviction that will not let me go, that the 
church and the labor movement, when the true purpose 
of each is discovered, are of one mind in seeking to make 
life to be more abundant, more worth living, on the part 
of the multitudes of mankind. However much there may 
be of failure on the part of each group, the ultimate pur- 
pose of both is to make life to be more abundant for the 
many, through the removal of exploitation, the distribut- 
ing of the burden of work, the elimination of child labor, 
the improving of the conditions and shortening the hours 
of women’s work, the opening up of opportunity for 
recreation and adequate leisure, the making available io 
many the privileges of education, and the time to cultivate 
the high relationship that man bears to God. 

“The church could wish that there were no class struggle 
in the world, but that all men were willing frankly and 
gladly to welcome the fact of brotherhood. Unhappily, 
there is class distinction and the church cannot close her 
eyes to that fact. Sometimes it is emphasized and deep- 
ened by the labor movement. Sometimes it is emphasized 
and deepened by the opponents of the labor movement. 
This is to be regretted. All men are in reality brothers and 
are dependent, one on the other. Our objective should be 
the elimination of differences that are artificial and wrong, 
and the building up of the spirit of human solidarity, of 
a true brotherhood based on the essentially great value 
of every human being. 

“Because you stand for the value of humanity as above 
the value of things, because you are seeking to make life 
to be more abundant for all—the very purpose that our 
Lord Himself declared to be His purpose—because you 
would destroy gross exploitation and bring in the spirit 
of mutual service, we who represent the Christ of the 
Christians—and I dare add the Jehovah of both Jews and 
Christians—give to you a most heartfelt welcome.” 

The attitude of the community and of the churches 
toward the convention was, in effect, a striking endorse- 
ment of the position taken by national church leaders a 
year ago in protest against the attempt of business inter- 
ests in Detroit to close the pulpits of the city and the 
Y. M. C. A. platform to labor leaders. It will be remem- 
bered that this interference was resented by the Detroit 
Council of Churches which shortly afterward rebuked 
those responsible for it in a strong official pronounce- 
ment. 


A New Professional Code 


Organized in 1857, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects has had a long experience in the formulation of rules 
governing professional practice. The Institute has re- 
cently adopted new “Principles of Professional Practice,” 
which replace a shorter list of rules entitled “Canons of 


[2] 


Ethics.” An examination reveals that the former rules 
have been considerably changed. 


There are nine paragraphs in the new statement. thd 


advise, for example, that complete and clear contract 
documents be prepared by architects in order to avoid 
misunderstandings with contractors; that the schedule of 
charges of the Institute (usually 6 per cent of the cost 
of construction) be the basis of compensation; that an 
architect should “not knowingly compete with a fellow 
architect on the basis of professional charges”; that a 
member of the profession should “not receive commis- 
sions, fees, gifts, favors or any substantial service from a 
contractor or from any interested person other than the 
client”; that an architect should “not advertise for the 
purpose of self-laudatory publicity”; that members of the 
profession should not take part in a competition which 
does not contain provisions, set forth in detail in a cir- 
cular, which the Institute has found to be necessary to 
conserve the best interests of client and architect. An- 
other article states the manner in which one architect may 
ag succeed another who has been dismissed by a 
chent. 


A comparison of the recently adopted document with 
the earlier canons of ethics reveals that the American 
Institute of Architects has substituted a lengthy state- 
ment of principles and rules governing practice for one 
containing very specific rules. For several years there 
was an influential group within the Institute which desired 
such a change. An examination of the new statement 
reveals, however, that it contains as many specific rules 
as the earlier code, and that the Institute continues 
provide what sociologists call “definitions of situation 
for the guidance of members of the profession. 


The Institute has a set of statements which it calls 
“ethical documents”: a circular of information about 
competitions ; a statement of what constitutes the services 
of an architect ; a schedule of “proper minimum charges”; 
rules for the guidance of the committee on practice and 
the judiciary committee of the board of directors. (The 
board has power to interpret the principles of professional 
practice and to investigate charges of unprofessional con- 
duct). It is interesting to note that the Institute classes 
its constitution and by-laws among its “ethical documents.” 

Besides formulating principles of professional practices, 
the Institute employs other means of maintaining profes- 
sional standards. It has encouraged courses in pro- 
fessional relations in schools of architecture. It has 
elaborate requirements for membership, including a pro- 
bationary period. There are local chapters in which pro- 
fessional relations are discussed. The board of directors 
has each year formally tried members who were charged 
with infractions of its rules. Other factors which have 
enabled this professional group to maintain its control 
over practices so successfully are (1) a centralized organ- 
ization (the national institute has full control over all 
matters relating to professional practice); and (2) the 
fact that the membership is limited to about one-third of 
the practicing members of the profession, who are also the 
best trained and the best paid. The most skilled and best 


rewarded group within the profession is, of course, betes 


able rigidly to maintain professional standards than th 
others who are less fortunate. 


A full study of the American Institute of Architects 
appears in a new book entitled Professional Codes, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
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Columbia University (1927, $1.50 per copy), and written 
by Benson Y. Landis, associate secretary of the Depart- 
rent of Research and Education of the Federal Council 
Churches. In this book the experiences of twelve 
organizations are analyzed. 


The Mitten Industrial Philosophy 
At the Annual National Business Conference held in 


Mitten of the Mitten Management in charge of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit system explained why the transit 
situation there has been improved by cooperation between 
the management and the employes. The “Mitten indus- 
trial philosophy” is the result of more than 30 years of 
experience in the management of public utilities. 

The essentials of this philosophy are (1) to give the 
workers an equal voice with management in all matters 
affecting wages and working conditions, (2) to pay the 
worker in accordance with his productive capacity, and 
(3) to institute a plan of regular saving and judicial 
investment. 

These principles applied to a demoralized transit situa- 
tion in 1911 have not only given Philadelphia “the finest 
city transportation system in America” (which includes 
the entire street railway, subway-elevated, motorbus and 
taxicab services) but it has steadily increased wages until 
the employes “are among the highest paid street-car men 
in America.” 

During the last five years 10,000 employes have bought 
ver 220,000 of the 600,000 shares of the company. This 

said to have given them “practical control” because the 
stock is held intact and administered for the men by their 
own trustees. The equity of the employes was purchased 
by the money which they received as their share of the 
economies effected by cooperating with management. The 
stock is valued at $13,000,000 and the employes receive 
$900,000 annually in dividends. The success of the com- 
pany has also induced 40,000 car-riders to buy $18,000,000 
of 7 per cent preferred stock. 

The Mitten Bank is a venture supplementary to the 
industrial relations plan. It is the result of a merger 
between the Producers and Consumers Labor Bank and 
the bank of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
The reorganization of the former and the merger saved 
the stockholders and depositors (composed mostly of 
workmen) of the former a great loss. The Mitten Bank 
shares profits equally between stockholders and depositors 
in addition to regular interest rates. It helps the worker 
with his investments, prepares workers’ wills free of cost 
= administers their estates at cost in the interest of their 

eirs. 

“Mitten management is not anti-union. It is pro-union, 
provided the union be organized, not for destruction, but 
for cooperation with management to increase efficiency. 
When this cooperation is achieved, a just share of the 
increased profits must, under the Mitten plan, go to labor. 
This has always been the policy of Mitten management 
and has been more recently advocated by organized labor 
generally. 

“Organized labor is justified for two reasons: first, 
Organization is necessary to protect the rights of labor; 
and second, labor organized for efficiency has greatest 
power for universal good. Unions have been formed in 
the past for self-protection. There is indication that, 
with enlightened management, organized labor will become 
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more economically efficient. As it does, it will find Mitten 
management lined up solidly on its side. 

“Any form of civilization which gives to any particular 
class, whether to concentrated capital or to a labor bloc, 
more than it is entitled to on the basis of what it produces, 
is bound to supply a fruitful field for the communistic 
doctrine. It is a plan that appeals to the under- 
dog. The way to avoid it is to have no underdogs. 

Most of our troubles, even in these prosperous 
times, are due to our failure to understand that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 

Dr. Mitten says “the strength of America as a nation 
lies in the political unity of her states and her people. 

America must be just as strongly united indus- 
trially as she is politically. This can be done only by 
establishing industrial democracy along the same lines that 
we have developed here. That is what the Mitten indus- 
trial philosophy means. This is the message we have for 
America and that we are expressing through the industrial 
democracy of the P. R. T. and the Mitten Bank.” 


A Paper Manufacturer Testifies 


A paper manufacturer contributing to the American 
Federationist (October, 1927) and describing his change 
of attitude toward organized labor is decidedly an innova- 
tion. From 1893 to 1919 he was one of those who “saw 
red” whenever “union labor” or “collective bargaining” 


-was mentioned. During that time he conducted his busi- 


ness on a so-called “paternalistic” basis. In the spring 
of 1919, however, rising prices, the rapid spread of organ- 
ization among workers, and the prospect of a strike in- 
duced him to make a contract with a union. The men 
did not demand a closed shop but they did consider it only 
fair to ask the company to recommend to all the workers 
that they join the organization which negotiated better 
wages and working conditions for them. This the firm 
agreed to. 

Although the employer anticipated much trouble in 
dealing with the grievance committee, he was agreeably 
disappointed. He found the representatives of the union 
“frank, truthful and business-like.” The inauguration of 
regular monthly meetings with the committee resulted not 
only in disposal of grievances but in useful suggestions 
from employes on ways and means to stabilize employ- 
ment and reduce labor turnover. A policy of promotion 
was agreed to which gave proper consideration to seniority 
of employes. “Courtesy and kindness toward men is the 
rule in every department” and it has been found that “a 
spirit of goodwill is a great asset in any industry.” The 
company has “not regretted signing that contract” because 
“American industry is an enterprise in which organized 
labor and capital management must work in common 
cause.” 


Military Training in High Schools 


Recently a questionnaire regarding the value of mili- 
tary training in high schools was sent to 166 professors 
of secondary education in university schools of education 
and teachers colleges. The information asked included: 
(1) “How much attention you give in your classes to the 
problem of military training in high schools?” (2) 
“What your own judgment is concerning the wisdom or 
unwisdom of such training?” Professor George A. Coe 
summarized the replies to these questions in School and 
Society for August 6, There were 51 definite replies to 
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the questionnaire. The replies to question 2 may be thus 
summarized : 


2 definitely approve military training 
1 approves it in junior and senior years only 
2 are not opposed 
3 have no definite opinion 
1 considers it a “possible vocational subject” 
5 disapprove of compulsory training 
33 disapprove of all such training in high schools. 


Of the total replies about two-fifths come from privately 
endowed institutions, two-fifths from state and municipal 
universities and one-fifth from state teachers colleges. 
Of the 33 who disapprove of all military training 21 teach 
in state and municipal institutions. 


One respondent believes in military training in high 
schools as “‘a necessary evil.” But nearly all the respon- 
dents believe that preparation for war should be left to 
other agencies. Dean W. S. Small of the University of 
Maryland points out that since 75 per cent of American 
high schools enroll 100 students or less military training 
is feasible only in the larger schools, and inexpedient 
there. 


Three respondents doubt whether military training pro- 
duces an attitude of “hospitality toward war”—one of 
these says it is “largely harmless because largely ineffi- 
cient.” Some nine others think that it does produce a 
mind-set unfavorable for peace. Only 3 of the respon- 
dents speak highly of the physical values of military train- 
ing. One of these and 16 others do not consider that the 
physical benefits justify military drill. A number say 
that the physical results are inferior to those secured from 
systematic physical culture. Thomas H. Briggs of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, says that mili- 
tary training in high school “contributes uneconomically 
to physical education and very little toward military effec- 
tiveness.” Sterling G. Brinkley of Emory University says 
that military training is of value for posture and carriage 
but that “as good or better results can be had from games 
or gymnastic exercises adapted to individual needs.” V. T. 
Thayer of Ohio State University says “it is a poor sub- 
stitute for genuine physical training.” 

The preponderant judgment of the respondents is that 
the disciplinary values of military training are slight or 
non-existent. Professor Jesse B. Davis of the Boston 
University School of Education says that it contributes 
nothing in the way of physical training or discipline that 
cannot be secured from “any well organized and admin- 
istered plan of physical education.” Harold G. Blue of 
Colorado State Teachers College says: “That conception 
of discipline which involves the idea of implicit obedience 
is not only contrary to the basic meaning of education, but 
is adverse to the spirit and significance of present-day 


citizenship. Military training has no real claim 
for moral training. The claims for military 
training are merely left over from a mass of 


traditional practice and theory.” However, D. O. W. 
Holmes of Howard University calls it the “finest sort 
of discipline.” Philip W. L. Cox of New York Uni- 
versity School of Education does not believe that military 


training is “obviously anti-social.” But he would not 
encourage it in a high school “because it does not seem 
likely to encourage those behavior adjustments and rea 
ness to reflect upon social problems which I believe 
most important for education to promote.” 


The replies indicate that very little attention is being 
paid to the subject in classes in secondary education. It 
is regarded as a “basic problem of education or of society” 
in only a few of the replies. Professor Coe, who is a 


. scientific investigator of exceptional equipment, says that 


the questionnaires show that classes in secondary educa- 
tion pay but little attention to the matter of military train- 
ing. He concludes, therefore, that such training is being 
introduced faster than it is being taken account of in 
educational theory. 


‘New Data on Farm Migration 


Professor Carle C. Zimmerman, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been engaged in intensive studies of migra- 
tion from farm to city, which are now being published in 
The American Journal of Sociology. (See INFORMATION 
SERVICE of January 22, 1927, for a synopsis of some of 
this material.) It is well known that there is a great 
exodus from the farms, but we have little detailed in- 
formation as to the types that leave and into what urban 
groups they go. The most recent instalment in the Journal 
gives information in regard to the economic status of the 
farm families who have sent most children to the towns 
and cities. “This study, based on 694 farm families of 
Minnesota, appears to show that children of successf 
farm families stay on the farm more often, while tho 
of the less successful families migrate to large industrial 
cities and enter the ranks of the wage-earning classes, 
Farm girls from the poorer class families migrate more 
often than any other group. Further study will be needed 
before these principles may be accepted as established.” 


It also appears that when the children of the most 
prosperous farm families do migrate they attain better 
economic status than those from the poorer farm families. 
These data, admittedly limited to samples from Minnesota, 
would indicate that the families best adjusted to agricul- 
ture are most likely to keep a greater proportion of chil- 
dren on the land. It should be remembered, in using 
these figures, that families migrating as units were not 


included. 


Back Numbers Wanted 


The New York Public Library is in need of back num- 
bers of INFORMATION SERVICE and has requested us to 
call the matter to the attention of our readers. Those 
having copies which they are willing to present to the 
Library, should address the Director, New York Public 
Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and state 
that copies are being sent in reply to this note. The fol- 
lowing numbers are wanted, in order to complete a file; 


192t—March 1 and 15; April 1 and 15; May 15; July 15. 
1922—April 1. 

1923-——January 6 and 13; February 23; March 3; May 12, 
1926—January 2 and 23. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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